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EDITORIALS 


1951 labor prospects were not bright, but as We 

approach the active season, the outlook appears 
even more dismal than it did several months ago when 
the subject was getting so much attention at state, 
regional and national meetings. The importance of 
making plans for harvesting and in-plant labor now, if 
this has not already been attended to, cannot be over- 
emphasized. Criticism of those entrusted with the job 
of labor recruitment, will not help much. Fact is, intel- 
ligent and timely cooperation with these local officials 
can be most beneficial. The canners’ job at the mo- 
ment (and it should have been done many months ago) 
is to estimate as accurately as possible the amount and 
type of labor needed, and the approximate time. There 
is much that he can do now also in the matter of local 
recruitment, that will not only lighten the task of the 
labor authorities, but assure him of a more dependable 
source. Those who anticipate using off-shore, foreign, 
or migrant labor, are warned that this supply will 
probably be cut some 20 to 25 percent. Puerto Ricans, 
for instance, must be guaranteed three months of em- 
ployment. In view of the fact that several of the im- 
portant seasonal packs do not start in many areas until 


| i851 tor po have known for a long time that 


+ about the first of August, and end a month or six weeks 


late, this rule makes them a doubtful source of supply 


> in many instances. But it is not our purpose to discuss 


the details, merely to remind those who may have not 


b taken action as yet, to get busy on this all-important 


problem without delay. 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE — Repair, main- 
tenance, operating supplies, yes, and new equipment 
too, are in much the same category as labor. Many of 
your suppliers are having extreme difficulty obtaining 
the necessary materials to meet your requirements. 
If .ou have not already checked over your lines, and 
orcered the parts necessary to put them in perfect 
working order, then you are apt to have difficulty. The 
Sale applies to supplies—cans, of course, labels, paste, 
boxes, salt, sugar, detergents and what not. This is the 
Year it will pay handsome dividends to be ahead in 
year plans. 

Speaking of materials, the Department of Commerce 
W ll hold meetings during the period May 15 to 22 in 
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various cities to discuss the Control Materials Plan, 
which is scheduled to go into effect July 1. Although 
canners may not be directly affected, it might be a good 
idea to take in the meeting if convenient. Cities where 
meetings will be held are Detroit, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Bangor, Kansas City, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Houston, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Richmond. 


QUALITY AND PRICE—Mr. Roy H. Park, Presi- 
dent of Hines-Park Foods, Inc. of Ithaca, New York, 
recently made a statement in which he decried the 
“bargain hunting” theme so often attached to canned 
foods. “It has been definitely proven,” he says, “that 
the consumer will not back away from the higher price, 
if she gets the quality product she wants in the food 
she buys’. In recent months, years I guess, the writer 
has heard statements similar to this from people whose 
opinion he values most highly, and surely these state- 
ments seem to be based on solid fact. Del Monte, Green 
Giant, Libby’s, Stokely’s Finest, and many others sure- 
ly are testimony to the accuracy of such statements. 
Nevertheless, even though we are convinced that the 
quality must be there, and we never expect to stop 
stressing this point, we are at the same time, equally 
convinced that price is a most important factor with 
canned foods, and probably always will be. For can- 
ned foods are a volume item, produced for the people, 
and even though these in America are well-heeled, they 
are nevertheless price conscious because there are so 
many things to buy with the same money. Then too, 
there are many debatable points about quality due to 
differences in taste, but the desire to save a penny is 
inherent and Universal. Let’s not stop telling the 
world, of course, of the values and advantages of can- 
ned foods, and the exceptional quality to be found in 
your pack, but let’s not stop telling them, either, of the 
economy obtained through their use. Especially don’t 
let’s stop telling them that now, when such a perfect 
story is provided by the Consumers Price Index, the 
latest issue of which incidentally shows canned foods 
still at the bottom of the price ladder compared to 


1935-39. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners with 
problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology of food, 
including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely invited to 
submit their questions to the authors—Address: “Technologic- 
ally Speaking” c/o this publication. 


DRAINED WEIGHTS AND FILL REQUIREMENTS 


Due to the present world situation there is a tremendous 
potential demand for canned foods not only for our armed forces 
and civilian population but for other members of the United 
Nations as well. The vast experience gained during World War 
II will undoubtedly enable the industry to gear its farm and 
factory facilities to produce canned foods to capacity. In the 
interim between the past and present emergency it has certainly 
been demonstrated that there is a positive demand by the con- 
suming public for high quality canned foods. The desire to com- 
ply with this demand should be foremost in the industry’s pro- 
duction planning. The inroads which frozen foods have made 
in competing for the consumer’s dollar should also lend impetus 
to the packing of high quality products. 

It must be remembered that all purchases of canned foods for 
the armed forces during the past conflict had to clear the grad- 
ing offices of the Production and Marketing Administration. 
It will undoubtedly serve in a similar capacity during the pres- 
ent emergency. Canned foods offered the armed forces are 
graded for quality by this agency prior to acceptance with mili- 
tary specification serving as the basis of grade. Where no 
military specification exists, then the PMA grade is used. Even 
though both the specifications and the grades are subject to 
revision, the industry should reexamine the quality standards 
provided in both so as to thoroughly understand the detailed 
requirements. Reference is here made to the minimum drained 
weights and “fill of container” specifications, the military re- 
quirements for which are in some cases higher than the PMA 
grades. 

Failure to comply with minimum drained weight requirements 
is usually due to improper control of the “put in” weight. The 
relation between “put in” and “cut out” weight is largely deter- 
mined by the maturity of the raw stock. Blanching time and 
temperatures also must be taken into consideration in the prep- 
aration of a number of the raw vegetables as this factor too, will 
affect the “put in” weight. 

Although it is generally understood that the “put in” weight 
for immature vegetables is greater than the “put in” weight of 
the same material in the mature state, there is always the prob- 
lem of finding a proper method of determining the maturity and 
the amount of prepared, blanched vegetable to fill the can. 

Attention too must be given to the “Fill of Container Act” 
in order to avoid slack-filling. For most vegetables the standard 
fill of ‘container is a fill of not less than 90 percent of the total 
capacity of the container. The standard fill of container for 
canned peas is a fill such that when the peas and liquid are 
removed from the container and returned thereto, the leveled 
peas (irrespective of the quantity of the liquid) 15 seconds after 
they are so returned completely fill the container. The con- 
tainer shall be considered completely filled when it is filled to 
the level i” vertical distance below the top of the double seam. 

Full compliance with the fill of container regulation is man- 
datory, otherwise substandard labeling is required. Its impor- 
tance is attested by a recent libel of canned tomatoes in which 
there was a drained weight of 12 ounces per No. 2 container 
yet the headspace was greater than x of an inch when measured 
from the top of the double seam, and consequently the lot was 
considered to be slack filled. 
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A review of the drained weights that are required in the many 
official standards of the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion indicates that they can be met using normal packing pro- 
cedures. The drained weight requirements are not excessive 


nor will the “put in” weights necessary to meet the said drained © 
weight requirement effect or cause an impairment in the quality — 


of the finished canned product. 


The following table indicates the-required drained weights for 


most of the staple canned vegetables and a number of the can- 
ned fruits when packed in consumer and institutional sizes. 


MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHT IN OUNCES 
—CAN SIZE— 
No.1 No. 300 No.303 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
211x400 300x407 303x406 307x409 401x411 603x700 
CANNED Propuct 
Asparagus—-Stalks or spears 
— small, medium or large 
or blended sizes with counts 
within limits for such sizes 
6% 124% 17% 63 
Culturally Bleached........... 7 SS 8m 13% 19% 68 
Stalks or spears— extra large 
sizes or blended sizes with 
counts within limits for ex- 


large size—All-Green .......... 6% 
Culturally Blenched. ........ 6% 
Beans—Lima, Fresh. .............. 7 9% 11 72 
12 13 16 23 85 
Spinach | a 10% 13 19 60 
Tomatoes—- 
Grade A Whole 114% 12% 17% 65 
Grade B rn 934 12 174% 63% 
Grade C 104 14% 54% 
Carrots—- 16 oz. glass 
Whole 10% 10%, 12% 18%, 68 
Diced 1% 11 11 13 19 72 
Quartered—Cut 7% 11 11 12% 18% 70% 
Sliced / 7% 10% 10% 12% 18% _ 69 
Julienne 7 10 10 12 184 68 
Beets— 
Whole 10% 104%* 12% 19% 71 
Diced 7% 10% 10%* 18 19% 72 
Quartered—Cut 10 13 19 72 
Sliced 7% 91% 104* 12% 19 71 
7 9 8%* 11 18 68 
Beans—Green or Wax 
Whole, Jumbled .................... 61% 8 9% 11% 16% 61 
Short Cuts— (less than 
8% 9% 12 17% 65 
French Style and cuts 114 
inches and: longer ............ 104%* 11% 16% 63 
* Not official. 


MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHT IN OUNCES 
-~CAN SIZE-- 
No.1 No. 300 No. 3083 No.2 
CANNED Propucr 
Peaches—Sliced : 


Extra heavy syrup 12% 17% 64 
Light syrup and water 

Water pack ee 13 18% 68 
U.S. Grade D (seconds or 

U.S. Grade C or D (Solid 

Apricots—Halves: 
A, B, C, D and E Grades: 
66 
A, B, C Grades .. st 66 
D and E Grades.. —— 76 
Whole: 
A, B, C, D, and E Grades: 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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No. 2% No. 10 § 
211x400 300x407 303x406 307x409 401x411 608x700 7 
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Leave it to Superior Canning Company’s Val Catena to get in 
on, or more properly “behind”, anything having to do with the 
promotion of mushrooms. From the “looks” of things he’s mak- 
ing an impression too. Shown left to right are Mr. Catena; 
Mary Crum of Woman’s Home Companion; Charles Bonner, 
Public Relations Director of the Can Manufacturers Institute; 
and Marjorie Henderson of Woman’s Day. 


Companion. 


Mushroom Promotion Underway 


Food editors of 16 leading national 
women’s service magazines recently 
toured the mushroom canning industry 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania as 
guests of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, New York, and a group represent- 
ing the mushroom canning industry. 

The overnight trip included dinner 
with the canners at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware’s Hotel DuPont, a tour of a mush- 
room cannery and growing houses, an 
interview with Louis F. Lambert, dean 
of the industry, lunch at the Red Rose 
Inn and a tour of the Longwood Gardens, 
Pierre DuPont’s estate. 


The participating canners include 
Brandywine Mushroom Corp., West Ches- 
ter; Concord Foods, Inc., Concordville; 
Mushroom Co-Operative Canning Co., 
Kennett Square; Keystone Mushroom 
Co., Coatesville; and Superior Mushroom 
Co., Avondale. 


iditors on the tour included represen- 
tatives of Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Family Circle, Macfadden 
Pu'lications, Ideal Publications, Today’s 
Woman, Better Living, Everywoman’s, 
Household, Country Gentleman, Woman’s 
Day, Parents’, Red Book and Seventeen. 

‘this editors tour marks the beginning 
of a year long editorial promotion cam- 
Pe'en scheduled by the Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute in behalf of the canned 
mushroom industry. A similar fall tour 
will be conducted for newspaper and 
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press syndicate food writers. 

In addition, CMI and the mushroom 
canners have planned an extensive sam- 
pling program and consumer publicity 
campaign via magazines, newspapers, 
radio and television programs. Canned 
mushroom information will reach editors 
and broadcasters whose audiences total 
over 100,000,000 consumers. It will be 
supplemented by brand trade and con- 
sumer advertising, merchandising aids 
and direct mail campaigns to brokers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 


The consumer program is based on the 
philosophy that canned mushrooms are 
a glamorous food which can lift budget 
dishes from the ordinary to the gourmet 
class. Today’s price conscious consumers 
will discover that mushrooms are a per- 
fect and appetizing addition to such inex- 
pensive main dishes as macaroni and 
and cheese, baked eggs, beef liver and 
noodles, etc. 


Mushroom consumption in the United 
States has of necessity been limited be- 
cause product distribution was origin- 
ally confined to cities near growing 
areas. Now, because of the canning in- 
dustry, distribution covers the entire 
country, and canned mushrooms repre- 
sent 30 percent of the entire crop. Near- 
ly 90 percent of the canned products— 
buttons, slices and stems and pieces—are 
packed in 2 and 4 ounce containers. 
These sizes will receive the bulk of atten- 
tion in CMI’s campaign, 


Up to their necks in 
standing in an aisle watching the mushrooms grow. Shown left 
to right are food editors Eileen Burke, Household Magazine; 
Beryl Walter, Seventeen; Mary Presper, Today’s Woman; Mar- 
jorie Henderson, Woman’s Day; and Mary Crum, Woman’s Home 


not exactly. The ladies are 


HOT WEATHER EATING 


“When it’s hot—eat cool!” will be the 
theme of Look Magazine’s June-July re- 
lated food promotion based on a two- 
page, four-color feature in the July 3rd 
issue (on sale Tuesday, June 19). This 
is the second in a series of three special 
related food promotions that Look is 
sponsoring in 1951 and will cover new 
trends in America’s summer eating. 


Designed to stimulate sales in dairy, 
meat, produce and grocery departments, 
the feature will highlight: cold soups, 
both familiar soups served cold and in 
new combinations; fruit and vegetable 
juices and fruit-flavored drinks as first 
courses or between-meal refreshers; 
canned and prepared meats for everyday 
family meals; salads and fixings as the 
mainstay of summer meals for both men 
and women; ice cream as one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite desserts; iced tea, iced cof- 
fee, carbonated drinks, and beer as the 
ideal go-withs. 


Look is planning a nation-wide mer- 
chandising program during June and 
July, and 10,000 food retailers—chains, 
independents, voluntaries and coopera- 
tives—are participating in the point-of- 
sale promotion. They will use over 200,- 
000 pieces of display material which 
Look is supplying to them free of charge, 
for window, aisle and shelf displays. 


Look’s merchandising program will 
complement the summer merchandising 
programs of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, the Tea Council, the National 
Coffee Association, the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureay and the American Meat 
Institute, 
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May 4-5. 
in the valley area. 


brand products. 


for other displays. 


PRIZE-WINNING DISPLAY AT FESTIVAL 


Pictured here is the window display that won first prize for 
the Shenandoah Valley Apple Cider & Vinegar Corporation at 
the 1951 Apple Blossom Festival in Winchester, Virginia on 
It depicts in miniature a highway and railway scene 
In the background rises a peak of the Blue 
Ridge mountain range made up of the firm’s “Apple Pie Ridge” 
In the foreground are railroad carloads of the 
same products ready for shipment. 

More than 50 display windows in Winchester’s principal retail 
stores were devoted to exhibits by canners and processors of the 
area’s various apple products, during the two-day celebration, 
The entry above was in the window of John S. Salenberger & 
Company, in the heart of the business section, and was seen by 
an estimated 100,000 Festival visitors. 

The Shenandoah Valley Corporation was founded in 1910 and 
now packs apple sauce, sliced apples and pure cider vinegar. 
J. P. Arthur is general manager of the firm. The exhibit pic- 
tured was created by Jess Kiracofe, sales representative for the 
company, who also was awarded second and third place ribbons 


BIRDSEYE TOOK HIS CUE 
FROM THE ESKIMOS 


The National Patent Council, in a 
salute to Clarence Birdseye in particular, 
and the modern frozen foods industry ‘in 
general, tells an interesting story sur- 
rounding the circumstances which gave 
Mr. Birdseye the idea of quick freezing 
food. The Council too, gives Eskimos at 
least part of the credit for the invention. 
Mr. Birdseye, it seems, used to be a fur 
trader and according to the story, still 
indulges his fancy for adventure in the 
Far North. While dealing with Arctic 
Eskimos up the Labrador Coast during 
1912, he was amazed at the excellent meat 
and fish they seemed always to have avail- 
able. The secret was in the quick-freez- 
ing of game freshly caught. ‘“Quick- 
Freeze!” That was the Big Idea he 
mulled over as he sailed home. Invent a 
special kind of freezing machine to freeze 
almost instantly, patent it, make fresh 
foods available to everyone! 


Inspired by this thought, and stimu- 
lated by the hope of protection afforded 
by our Patent System, he built his first 
crude machine which he called the “Mul- 
tiplate Quick Freeze”. This consisted of 
a new garbage can of corrugated iron 
with layers of steel plates between which 
codfish and rabbit meat were placed. It 
was supplied with coils that contained 
salt brine as a refrigerant. Incredible, 
but true, this unpolished mechanism was 
the forerunner of our gigantic lockers of 
today. Encouraged by the success of 
his invention in food preservation, and 


MacCONAUGHEY ON 
ROSEFIELD BOARD 


Harry E. MacConaughey, retired exec- 
utive of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., and formerly in charge of sales, 
with offices in San Francisco, California, 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Rosefield Packing Co. 
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the patent protection obtained thereon, 
Birdseye endeavored to promote his idea. 


A skeptical America was not too eager 
to accept quick-frozen foods, and our in- 
ventor, in 1924, after making stabs in 
both Gloucester and New York, went 
broke. Unbeaten, his perseverance and 
ingenuity urged him to try again and, in 
1927, after securing a $2,250 loan on his 
life-insurance policy, and _ obtaining 
$375,000 from backers, he again launched 
into the business. This time it took only 
a year to interest the public sufficiently. 
In 1929, the Postum Co (General Foods) 
paid Birdseye’s company $22 million for 
his assets, including the “multiplate” 
patent. Birdseye was retained as con- 
sultant. 

Up to the present time, Birdseye has 
obtained about 200 patents on inventions 
in food processing—patents which might 
be called stepping stones that paved the 
way for frozen-food progress. Today, we 
have access to hundreds of frozen foods, 
including everything from french-fries 
that can be prepared in the twinkling of 
an eye to a new frozen tomato juice con- 
centrate recently introduced by General 
Foods. 

According to statistics furnished by 
Herbert Harris’ recent survey, retail out- 
lets consume 56 percent of all frozen food 
processed, while restaurants, schools, 
hospitals, and other institutions use the 
remaining 44 percent. It has been pre- 
dicted that by 1957, if the steady rise in 
the use of frozen foods continues as it 
has in the past, 50 percent of the money 
Americans spend for food will go for 
frozen foods. 

National Patent Council brings to 
mind the fact that without competitive 
incentive and protection assured inven- 
tors by our U. S. Patent System, the 
health-promoting luxury afforded through 
the use of frozen foods might still be 
realized only by the Eskimos. This pro- 
digious industry is just another symbol 
of our American way of life—a way that 
we all must cherish and preserve. 


CONTROL OF BROWNING IN 
FROZEN SLICED APPLES 


Further light has been thrown on the 
control of browning in frozen sliced ap- 
ples in tests carried on at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, New York and 
the College of Home Economics at Ithaca. 

Reporting on their investigations in a 
recent issue of “Food Technology’’, the 
food scientists state that dipping apple 
slices in solutions of pectin prior to 
freezing materially reduced browning in 
the thawed slices. A combination of as- 
corbie acid, pectin, and sulfur dioxide 
in the dipping solution gave even better 
results. 


Freshly baked frozen pies made from 
apple slices treated in various ways be- 
fore freezing were scored for texture, 
flavor and aroma, taste, and retention of 
shape of the slices after three months’ 
storage and after seven months’ storage. 
The tests were carried on for three sea- 
sons and with Rhode Island Greening, 
Baldwin, Northern Spy, and McIntosh 
apples. 

Control of browning was _ generally 
easier in McIntosh and most difficult in 
Northern Spy. The ease of control also 
seemed to vary with the season. The food 
scientists urged that control measures be 
tested in several widely distributed ap- 
ple-growing areas and for several sea- 
sons before general recommendations are 
formulated. 

“While the results of our experiments 
do not solve the problem, it is hoped that 
they show the direction of further study 
for eventual practical applicability,” 
they concluded. 


PERRUCI TELEVISION V.P. 


Joseph P. Perruci, co-owner of the 
Mayfair Packing Co., has been made 
vice-president of the San Jose Television 
Broadcasting Co., organized at San Jose, 
California. 
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SUPPIGER BUYS LADOGA PLANT 


G. S. Suppiger & Associates have made 
arrangements to purchase the Lebanon, 
Indiana plant from the Ladoga Canning 
Company, and will form a new corpora- 
tion to be known as Boone County Foods, 
Inc. to operate it. The plant will process 
catsup, tomatoes, Mexican style beans, 
pork and beans, and hominy. Clarence 
Brown of Lebanon will continue as plant 
superintendent. 


Mr. Suppiger is the founder and Presi- 
dent of the G. S. Suppiger Company of 
St. Louis, which operates plants at Col- 
linsville and Belleville, Illinois, Mount 
Summit, Converse and Shirley, Indiana. 
The company also owns the Scientific 
Tablet Company with plants at St. Louis 
and Santa Clara, California. 


Associated with Mr. Suppiger in this 
new enterprise are Lyle Clark of Mt. 
Summit, Indiana, William H. Martindill 
of Indianapolis, Herbert H. Droste of 
St. Louis, and others. 


MULLER ADDS TO LINE 


E. B. Muller & Company, Port Huron, 
Michigan packers of peas, snap beans 
and tomatoes, is adding a French style 
pack of snap beans this year, as well as 
dark red kidney beans, and pork and 
beans to their non-seasonal items. 


OTOE EXPANSION 


The Otoe Food Products Company of 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, has purchased 
the Norfolk Packing Company of Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska, from the Tolerton & 
Warfield Company, Sioux City, lowa. The 
Norfolk Packing Company was estab- 
lished in 1932, and packs a complete line 
of vegetables, and Pork and Beans. 


Morton Steinhart, President of Otoe 
Food Products Company, advised there 
would be no change in the personnel, 
management, or policies of the Norfolk 
Packing Company, and that it would con- 
tinue to operate under the capable man- 
agement of Lester Thimgen, with the 
sam sales organization, and brokers, as 
In the past, 


The Company has also purchased the 
Silv.r King Company of Kansas City, 
Mis.ouri, manufacturers of Silver King 
Doy and Cat Food. The Company was 
fou: ied over twenty years ago by the 
lati Dr. J. W. Gatchell, and the Silver 
Kin label is very well known to the 
tra’. especially throughout the midwest. 


tribution and sale of Silver King 
Do, 1nd Cat Food will continue through 
the ame channels as in the past, based, 
of corse, on the present day allotment of 
conLainers, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


BRUCE DURLING 


STANGE VICE PRESIDENT 


Bruce Durling, son of Bill Durling, 
President and General manager of 
Wm. J. Stange Co., manufacturer of 
Peacock Brand Certified Food Color and 
C.0.S. (Cream of Spice) Seasonings, 
was elected a Vice President at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
He has been associated with the Com- 
pany since 1940 when he began working 
in the plant during summer vacations 
while attending Beloit College. Follow- 
ing his discharge from the Navy in 1946, 
he became a west coast sales representa- 
tive operating out of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and in June of 1950 was called 
into the home office in Chicago and 
appointed Coordinator of Sales and 
Research. 

His experience in all phases of the 
Company’s operation including produc- 
tion, research and sales, and his knowl- 
edge of the food processing industry, has 
equipped him with the background and 
qualifications necessary to fill his new 
position. 


BLINN MOVES UP AT 
CONTINENTAL 


H. M. Blinn has been appointed sales 
manager of the Pacific Division, Conti- 
nental Can Company, according to Sher- 
lock McKewen, vice-president in charge 
of the Division. Mr. Blinn takes over 
the functions and duties of Peter E. 
Fagan, who is now assistant to the vice- 
president of the Pacific Division. Both 
Mr. Blinn and Mr. Fagan have been with 
Continental since 1929. 


FLORIDIANS TO OPERATE 
SHORE PLANT 


Tomato growers in the Salisbury, 
Maryland area have been advised that the 
Pratt Phillips & Son tomato cannery at 
Salisbury will be operated this season as 
Salisbury Canners, Inc. under the man- 
agement of a group of Florida tomato 
and citrus canners. The Phillips plant 
has been idle for over two years since the 
death of Pratt Phillips, Sr., founder of 
the business. The new company has been 
formed by the owners of Steinfeldt- 
Thompson Company, Inc., Dania, Florida 
vegetable and citrus canners, and is 
backed financially by other substantial 
interests. In anticipation of a heavy to- 
mato pack, both peeled and juice lines 
are being placed in readiness for opera- 
tion, which is expected to begin about the 
middle of July. Heading the new com- 
pany is W. G. Schmitt as President and 
General Manager, and Jack Kroll as 
Vice-President and Plant Superintendent. 


TULL HEADS CROWN CAN SALES 


R. P. Swartz, President of the Crown 
Can Company, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harvey C. Tull to General 
Sales Manager of Crown Can Company. 
Mr. Tull will have general supervision 
over all sales divisions and will report 
to F. H. Braithwaite, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales. 


Mr. Tull has been with the Crown Can 
Company since 1936. He has performed 
many duties during the last fifteen years, 
and more recently he was the Philadel- 
phia District Sales Manager and Man- 
ager of the Spra-Tainer and Beer Can 
Sales Division. 


APPLE GROWERS 
BUILDING SAUCE PLANT 


The Sebastopol (Calif.) Apple Grow- 
ers Union is building a new plant, sched- 
uled for completion by July 15, which 
will have a capacity of 300,000 cases of 
applesauce. The growers union was 
established in 1908 and is one of the old- 
est apple growers’ associations on the 
West Coast, having a membership of 
about 300 growers, comprising about 40 
percent of the production of apples in the 
Sebastopol area, which normally grows 
a crop of about 60,000 tons of Graven- 
stein apples. The new plant will be of 
the latest design, using the most ad- 
vanced ideas in the packing of apple 
sauce, and it is expected that Graven- 
stein Applesauce of the finest quality will 
be produced. Walter M. Field & Com- 
pany, canned food brokers of San Fran- 
cisco, have been appointed to handle the 
account. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., April 23, 1951— 
Green Beans: Spring too cold for plant- 
Indications of good acreage if 


ing. 
weather favorable. 

FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 5, 1951 — 
Stringless Beans: All planted; some 


acreage about ready for cultivation. 


TRAPPE, MD., May 8, 1951 — Lima 
Beans: 200 acres less than last year; will 
start planting about June 10. 


PORT HURON, MICH., May 2, 1951—Snap 
Beans: Acreage pretty well secured at 
higher cost and considerable effort. 
Growers scared of labor shortage. Same 
acreage as 1950. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 1, 1951—Green 
& Wax Beans: Acreage about 75 percent 
of last year. Planting has not yet 
started. 


CORN 


EASTON, MD., May 7, 1951 — Sugar 
Corn: Just one week of planting behind 
us. Warmer weather would be more 
favorable. 


PRICE, MD., May 7, 1951—Corn: Acre- 
age about 10 to 15 percent larger than 
last year. Just started planting. 


TRAPPE, MD., May 8, 1951 — Sweet 
Corn: Acreage contracted about the 
same as last year. Started planting April 
25 with first plantings about an inch out 
the ground so far. Due to cool weather 
not growing as fast as should. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., April 23, 1951— 
Corn: Cold, wet weather delays farm 
work. Plantings normal to date. Acre- 
age 80 percent. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, May 2, 1951—Sweet 
Corn: Will start planting in the next 
few days. Many acres of corn still in the 
fields to be picked. This will be har- 
vested in the next few days. Weather 
the past week has been ideal for plowing 
and working the ground. 


PEAS 


EASTON, MD., May 7, 1951—Peas: Pros- 
pects excellent. Germination was very 
good. Early plantings in full bloom. 
Need rain at present. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 5, 1951 — 
Peas: Crop looking very good, though we 
need rain. Much of the acreage is in 
bloom; may be a few days earlier than 
last year. 


PRICE, MD., May 7, 1951—Peas: Acre- 
age is about 10 percent larger than last 
year and looks satisfactory at this time. 
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AGRICULTURE 


We are in need of rain, and lice are 
appearing. 


TRAPPE, MD., May 8, 1951—Peas: Acre- 
age slightly smaller than last year. Crop 
looking very well due to early planting 
and seasonable weather, so far. Crop 
about a week ahead of last year. If 
weather keeps seasonable, we look for a 
bumper crop. 


PORT HURON, MICH., May 2, 1951 — 
Sweet Peas: Contracting somewhat larg- 
er acreage than last year at slightly 
higher price for top grades. Could get 
more than double, growers anxious to 
plant large acreage. Started planting 
May 1, eight days later than last year, 
but heat units are higher to date. God 
willing and weather permitting, a mira- 
cle might produce as good a crop as 1950. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., April 23, 1951— 
Peas: Acreage 80 percent of normal; 
plantings three weeks late. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 5, 1951 — Peas: 
Cold, wet spring. 60 percent planted; 
doubtful if all contracted acreage will be 
planted. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, May 2, 1951—Peas: 
Going into the ground rapidly now, about 
a week to 10 days late. Good growing 
weather last few days. 


MILTON, ORE., April 30, 1951 — Green 
Peas: Frost of 10 days ago resulted in 
some damage; will cause bunching and 
trouble with quality at harvest time. All 
other conditions excellent. 


WESTON, ORE., May 1, 1951—Peas: A 
week ago we had temperatures of as low 
as 16 degrees in this area. Considerable 
damage was done to our early seedings 
of approximately 10 percent of our total 
acreage. The extent of damage will vary 
from 25 to 50 percent. Over the week- 
end we had a good rain amounting to 
about an inch. The overall picture is for 
an average crop, even with the frost 
damage, as we have plenty of moisture 
and later plantings should make up for 
the damage by frost. Might add that the 
Laxtons, Mardellah and Watsach vari- 
eties suffered the worst damage. There 
was little or no damage done to the Per- 
fection varieties. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 1, 1951—Peas: 
Acreage about the same as last year. 
Planting has been delayed due to wet 
weather and has just been completed. 


TOMATOES 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., April 23, 1951— 
Tomatoes: Contracting fair acreage. 
Last three years it has been too wet or 
too dry for farmers to realize any profit 
from crop. Did not contract last year. 
Hope for more acreage in 1951. Seed 
beds planted but none up. 
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FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 5, 1951—To- 
matoes: Plants arriving in light supply; 
acreage about one-third set, but will 


come up with full acreage in the coming 4 
week. More than normal acreage being © 


set this season. 


PORT HURON, MICH., May 2, 1951—To- 
matoes: Situation fair to good on acre- 
age. Contracts at 12 percent over last 
year’s price, with prospect of further in- 
crease at picking time. Many growers 
waiting to decide on late planting crops 
before contracting tomatoes. Increasing 
interest, however, in contracts. Planned 
acreage 30 percent over last year (1950 
plan was lower than average). Have 
contracted for 80 percent of planned, 
hope to reach 100 percent. While late, 
plenty of moisture in ground. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 1, 1951—Toma- 
toes: Acreage about the same as last 
year. Expect to start planting week of 
May 7. 


EMMERTON, VA., May 1, 1951—Toma- 
toes: Acreage increased about 20 percent 
over 1950. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., April 23, 1951— 
Spinach: Fair volume; not too heavy. 
Greens: Not yet harvesting; short crop; 
late; too cold. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., April 23, 1951— © 


Asparagus: 3 weeks late. 


CHALLENGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Vern A. Pickrell, a fruit grower of 
Kingsburg, California, and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the California Canning Peach 
Association, participated in the recent 
Northern California Agriculture - Busi- 
ness Conference held at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. He, and his asso- 


ciates on a panel discussion on the “Chal- 7 


lenge of Agriculture”, effectively ex- 


ploded the idea that farmers are making 37“ 


huge profits and that these were espe- 
cially high last year. 


in the same period non-farm income rose 
from 185 to 198 billion dollars. Per cap- 


ita farm income dropped from $905 to | 


$763 between 1948 and 1950, while non- 


farm per capita income rose from $1572 ~ 


to $1721. Thus, it was pointed out, 18 
percent of the population gets but 7 per- 
cent of the nation’s net income. Asser- 


tions were made that the farmer’s share | 


in a 20 cent loaf of bread is but 2 cents, 
3 cents in a 16 cent can of tomatoes. 2% 
cents in a 19 cent can of corn and 30 
cents in a $5.00 cotton shirt. 
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It was shown that — 
farm income dropped from 19 billion dol- 4 
lars in 1948 to 15 billion in 1950, while © 
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SURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. OLIVER STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS 


BIG 


REASONS 
WHY 


THE E-Z ADJUST PULPER 
is your BEST BUY! 


No Down Time needed for making adjustments 
to regulate moisture in pomace. Adjustment 
is made by operator while machine is running. 


Eliminate Waste of Raw Stock. Firm stock can 
be run extra dry. Paddles can be adjusted 
from screen for No. 2 tomatoes, discharging 
green portions the size of a half-dollar, and 
eliminating considerable mould. Every ounce 
of desirable product can be saved. 


High Quality maintained. Immediate adjust- 
ment gives effective control over quality of pro- 
duet. 


Saves labor and increases capacity. One E-Z 
Adjust produces twice the volume of ordinary 
pulpers of comparable size. 


Lower Power Costs. Model “A”—25-50 tons 
per hour capacity with 10 hp. motor. 

Model “B”—12-25 tons per hour with 74 hp. 
motor. 

Rugged construction for dependability under 
continuous peak load production and for a 
longer life of service. 


Completely sanitary. Loosening two thumb 
nuts permits discharge end to be removed, and 
all parts reached for easy cleaning. 


235 East South St., INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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PRICE INTERPRETATION 


The summary of important price inter- 
pretations issued by OPS through May 1 
was released on May 7. The rulings 
dealt with such matters as determination 
of ceiling price, fair trade items, deliv- 
ered price, differentials, and parity ad- 
justments. Nos. 30 to 34 are reproduced 
here because of their special import to 
the canning industry: 


GCPR, INT. 30— 
PARITY ADJUSTMENTS (SEC. 11) 


Where a distributor resells in substan- 
tially the same form a commodity, the 
cost of which has been increased by the 
processor or manufacturer under section 
11 (b), and if the cost to the distributor 
of a current purchase of such commodity 
exceeds the highest price he paid for it 
during the base period, such distributor 
may increase his ceiling price under the 
parity adjustment provision of section 
<e). 

The adjustment taken may equal the 
dollars and cents difference per unit be- 
tween the highest price paid by such dis- 
tributor for a customary purchase dur- 
ing the base period and the cost to him of 
the most recent customary purchase. 


GCPR, INT. 31— 
PARITY ADJUSTMENTS (SEC. 11) 


Where the ceiling price of a processor 
or distributor has been increased under 
section 11 (b) or (c) by use of the par- 
ity adjustment, such recomputed ceiling 
price is not limited to the commodity 
processed from the higher cost raw ma- 
terial, but is also thereafter applicable to 
existing inventories. 


GCPR, INT, 32— 
PARITY ADJUSTMENTS (SEC. 11) 


Where the processing of one of the 
listed agricultural commodities results 
in a number of co-products, the processor 
may increase his ceiling price for each 
of the co-products under the parity ad- 
justment provision of section 11 (b). 
However, the increase in the cost of the 
agricultural commodity must be allocated 
to each of the co-products in the same 
manner as the cost of such agricultural 
commodity was customarily allocated to 
such co-products. 


GCPR, INT. 33— 
PARITY ADJUSTMENTS (SEC. 11) 


Where the ceiling price of a processor 
or distributor has been increased by the 
parity adjustment under section 11 (b) 
or (c), the ceiling price thus adjusted 
need not be lowered if a lower price is 
subsequently paid for the listed agricul- 
tural commodity or the commodity pro- 
cessed therefrom. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


GCPR, INT. 34— 
PARITY ADJUSTMENTS (SEC. 11) 


Where a commodity being priced is the 
end product of an operation in which one 
of the listed agricultural commodities is 
used or employed, such end product is 
considered as “processed” from the agri- 
cultural commodity and therefore within 
the scope of the parity adjustment provi- 
sion in section 11 (b), without regard to 
precise or technical definitions of the 
word “process”. 


For example where a petroleum com- 
pany makes various grades of foundry 
core oil by mixing or blending varying 
quantities of linseed oil (which is pro- 
cessed from flaxseed) with other petro- 
leum products, that is considered “pro- 
cessing” within the meaning of section 
11 (b). 


RELIEF FOR “‘SPECIAL”’ PRICES 


Supplementary Regulation 26 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, issued 
May 4, and effective same date, grants 
relief to manufacturers and wholesalers 
whose prices were abnormally low during 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
base period, because of “special deals”. 


A “special deal” is defined as a reduc- 
tion in the price of the commodity from 
a price list in effect prior to the day the 
special deal started and announced and 
intended to be in effect for a period of 
time not exceeding 123 days. The action 
is not intended to permit increases in 
cases where the price reduction in effect 
during the December 19-January 25 base 
period was predicated upon competitive 
factors and not intended to be temporary 
OPS warned. It will, however, afford re- 
lief in cases where necessity for immedi- 
ate capital might have forced liquidation 
of inventory at subnormal prices, or 
where the reduction was made for adver- 
tising or promotional purposes. Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers must apply to 
OPS for adjustment, it was emphasized. 
The application may also request an ad- 
justment in the ceiling price for resellers 
of the commodity, if the ceiling price of 
such resellers is established under GCPR 
and is effected by the special deal. Ap- 
plication should be sent to OPS, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. and should contain the 
following: 


(a) The ceiling price for the commod- 
ity affected by the “special deal’; 


(b) A description of the “special deal”, 
which should include its terms, the 
classes of purchasers effected, and copies 
of price lists, advertisements, or an- 
nouncements used in connection with it; 


(c) Prices last in effect for the com- 
modity before the “special deal”, and 
copies of price lists, advertisements, or 
announcements showing such practice. 


If OPS finds you are entitled to the ad- 
justment, it will issue a letter order to 
you, establishing as your ceiling price the 
price last in effect prior to the beginning 
of the “special deal”. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
GET CEILING FORMULA 


A formula for establishing the ceiling 
price on hundreds of thousands of ma- 
chines and machine tools, covering an 
estimated 75,000 manufacturers, was 
issued on May 4, and will become effec- 
tive May 28. The order provides also a 
method of arriving at service charges 
connected with the installation or erec- 
tion of the machinery. It does not in- 
clude prices for resellers, nor does it 
cover rental machinery, or used machin- 
ery, all of which will be covered in a 
later order. 


The new regulation CPR 30, estab- 
lishes a base period April 1 through June 
24, 1950, or any one of the three preced- 
ing calendar quarters selected by the 
seller. To the list price published during 
this period the machinery manufacturer 
is permitted to add increased material 
costs through 1950 (for most materials) 
and increases in labor costs through 
March 15, 1951. For machinery or equip- 
ment that has been modified to suit in- 
dividual requirements of the buyer, the 
manufacturer arrives at his base period 
by adding or subtracting factory cost 
increases or decreases attributable to the 
modification. This cost is determined on 
the basis of those in effect during the 
base period. The manufacturer deter- 
mines his ceiling for new commodities 
by using the cost and the pricing meth- 
ods in effect during the base period for 
similar commodities. Materials and labor 
cost increases are added to the base 
period prices. 


WANT CODE NUMBER 
ON FORMS 


OPS on May 4 issued Amendment 1 to 
CPR 22, Manufacturers General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. The amendment pro- 
vides codes for all classes of manufactur- 
ers covered by the order. Code numbers 
are to be added in the box in the upper 
right hand corner of OPS Public Form 
No. 8, which is contained in Appendix D 
of CPR 22. This is to facilitate handling 
at OPS. The form is due on May 28. 
Canned fruits, vegetables and soups, pre- 
serves, jams and jellies are given a num- 
ber of 23-2033; canned seafood 26-2031; 
pickled fruits and vegetables, vegetable 
sauces and seasonings, salad dressings 
23-2035; frozen fruits, vegetables and 
seafood 23-2037. The reader is reminded 
that seasonal Canned fruits and vege- 
tables are not covered by CPR 22. 
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CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS LIST 


Farm operators and assistants have 
heen added to the list of critical occu- 
pations by the Labor Department. 

The list of critical occupations is used 
as a guide in the selection of manpower 
for the Armed Services. It is used by 
the Department of Defense for consider- 
ing requests for delay in call to active 
duty of reservists and the National 
Guard, Also, Selective Service makes 
the list available to local Selective Serv- 
ice boards as information to assist them 

\ in the proper classification of workers 

~ engaged in essential civilian activities. 
The addition of farm operators and 
assistants to the list will aid Selective 
Service in considering cases of key farm 
workers needed to produce record agri- 
cultural supplies for defense. 

Detailed definitions of “Farm Opera- 


tors and Assistants” included on the 
critical list follow: THE CRCO 
“Farm Operators and Assistants: Per- 
forms without supervision a wide variety > 
of the following skilled tasks in commer- 
cial agricultural production where ap- " 


plicable to the particular type of farm 
on which he works; or supervises work- 


KEY FARM JOBS NOW ON Designed for Every Purpose 


No matter whether it’s for Juice, Catsup, Chili, Puree or Con- 


ers of lesser skill; prepares soil for centrate, the CRCO Chopper Pump will chop the tomatoes 
planting by plowing, harrowing, and fer- and pump the chopped product to and thru the succeeding 
tilizing; seeds, cultivates, and harvests ° 

crops. Irrigates arid lands and prac- 
tices ——— — nog _ By employing this uniform method of cutting the product, 
prunes fruit trees. ares for livestock. 
heating and extracting is more uniform and less costly. The 
implements and mechanical equipment. Chopper Pump can also be used tochop and pump many other 
such as tractors and electric motors, com- items, such as potatoes, cored apples, etc. 
bines, gang plows, ensilage cutters, corn 4 
and cotton pickers, milking machines, Available in two sizes with approximate capacities on tomatoes 
and hay balers, used in the production of of 10 to 18 tons per hour. 


crops, such as grain, vegetables, hay, 
fruit, cotton, and or livestock, poultry, 
and their products. Repairs farm build- 
ings, fences, and other structures. On 
specialized farms, such as dairy or live- 
stock farms, performs such tasks as sci- 
entifie feeding and selective breeding, 
rotating pastures, operating and main- 
; taining dairying equipment, sterilizing 
containers and equipment, and maintain- 
: ing sanitary conditions in barns. Knows 
over-all farm operations including when, 


7 where, and how crops should be planted, 
cultivated, sprayed, and harvested. May 
determine when and where products will Vacuum Steam i 
be marketed. Trains supervises i 
casual and = seasonal workers during Heat Exchanger Juice Extractor 
planting and harvesting.” Will pre-heat, after-heat, pasteurize and The CRCO Juice Extractors are designed 
maintain the temperatures of various li- to extract juices from tomatoes, crushed 
quids semi-liquids and chopped products or chopped pineapple and to finish citrus 
q ALUMINUM CLOSURE Eau with juices by removing seeds, bits of peel, ete., 
INVENTORY CLARIFIED P from extracted juice. Has capacities up 


automatic steamand temperature controls. to 20 tons of tomatoes per hour. 


The National Production Authority 
: an interpretation of Order M-26, ad- 
vised on May 4 users of aluminum clos- Write for specifications and prices. 
ves that they must include in their in- 

‘ntory count, all closures in their 


possession, or held by others for them. CHISHOLM -RYVDER C0. 

‘he maximum inventory is a 75 day sup- THE BEST ‘ IN. 
This, according to NPA, is con- OF Fable, New York 

to mean the quantity which the “HOR THE FOOD PROCESSOR: 
vacker schedules for use in a 75 consecu- Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 


tive calendar day period. AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 3 
(Continued on Page 19) 11 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — While it would 
hardly be called a buying spree, the dis- 
tributor for the second week in a row, 
does seem a good bit more interested in 
replacement buying than he has been in 
recent weeks. Odd lot offerings of major 
commodities are being accepted readily, 
when offered, and there is little bickering 
about price. Citrus still appears to be 
in the doldrums and the situation wasn’t 
helped any during the week by offerings 
of pineapple juice by one firm at $1.15 
and $2.85 for 2’s and 46 ounce respec- 
tively. Incidentally, stock position of 
pineapple juice, like citrus, is still some- 
what on the heavy side compared to this 
time last year. Tomato juice is the only 
member of the juice family enjoying a 
strong stock position. 


The action of Florida Citrus Mutual 
setting a floor of $2.35 per field box for 
oranges received a good deal of attention 
during the week. A price of $2.35 would 
mean an increase of 45 cents a dozen 
over the current cost of the canned item 
according to one authority. It seems 
logical that if this price is insisted upon 
by the growers, it will mean for all prac- 
tical purposes, the end of single strength 
juice packing for this season. The pack 
of all citrus products to date (April 28, 
1951) amounts to just short of 43 billion 
cases compared to 33 million at this time 
a year ago, and 40 million cases two 
years ago. Movement from canners’ 
hands has amounted to 28% million cases 
this season, just short of 22 million cases 
last season, and 30% million cases the 
year before that. Stocks on hand amount 
to slightly over 16 million cases on May 
1, 11.7 million a year ago, and 11 million 
two years ago. Pineapple juice stocks 
in canners’ hands amounted to 4,223,000 
cases on April 1 compared to 2,968,000 
cases April 1, 1950. Distributors held 
2,061,000 cases April 1, 1951, compared to 
1,527,000 cases April 1, 1950. Tomato 
juice stocks in both canners and distribu- 
tors’ hands are well below those a year 
ago. 


SALMON—Interest in salmon is stead- 
ily increasing. Outside of a few chums 
there is not much of this item available. 
The season opened on the Columbia River 
May 1. The extent of the catch is not 
known at this time. Fishermen have 
been granted a 10 percent increase in 
price for raw fish delivered at the can- 
neries. This brings the price to 27% 
cents a pound. This action, plus other 
increases in cost is bound to bring the 
price of Chinooks well above that of a 
year ago. 


VISITS SALMON CANNERS 


Ted Groth, of Geo. A. Mendes Co., New 
York food brokers, is visiting salmon 
canners in the Pacific Northwest. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tempo Unchanged, Distributors On Cautious 
Side—No Rush For Florida Tomatoes—Spin- 
ach At Standstill—Little Action In Aspara- 
gus — Citrus Advance Held Likely — Fruits 
Inactive — Sardines Strengthened — Salmon 
Fishing—Tuna Routine. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 11, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Tempo in canned 
foods trading showed little pick-up this 
week, and it is obvious that distributors 
are continuing to devote most of their 
attention to cutting down inventories and 
building up cash reserves. While short 
items, of course, continue to command 
attention, buying is almost exclusively 
small-lot. New pack vegetables are not 
attracting too much interest at the mo- 
ment in the case of spinach and aspara- 
gus. Buyers are studying acreage re- 
ports on the major items,—peas, corn, 
and tomatoes,—as a guide to near-term 
operations. In the matter of price, chief 
development of the week was a recovery 
in Maine sardines and indications of a 
probable price advance on canned orange 
juice, based upon advances in raw fruit 
prices. 


OUTLOOK—Barring disastrous 
crop failure, distributors are expected to 
remain on the cautious side of the fence 
with respect to commitments on new 
packs. Pressure for S.A.P. bookings has 
fallen off substantially, and present sen- 
timent is that markets will return to a 
more nearly normal (pre-Korea) trading 
basis when new packs begin to move. 


TOMATOES—Florida canners are of- 
fering new pack in a limited way, but 
there has been no rush of buying activ- 
ity, due to the relatively high prices 
quoted. Packers generally are looking 
for $1.25 for standard 1s, $1.85-$1.90 for 
303s, $1.95 to $2.00 for 2s, and $8.75 and 
upwards for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. Most 
buyers prefer to wait and see what will 
be forthcoming from the tri-states in the 
way of new pack offerings and prices. 


PEAS—Spot activity, of course, is at 
a virtual standstill, due to the paucity of 
offerings. In the face of reports indi- 
cating a heavy acreage this year, later 
reports are to the effect that the crop 
will be quite late this season in the east. 
Some forward commitments have been 
made in a tentative way for private label 
requirements, but the bulk of the buying 
remains to be done. 


SPINACH—tTrading has fallen off to 
a virtual standstill in this item. Buyers 
cannot reconcile new pack prices in Cali- 
fornia with those which eastern canners 
have been quoting, and beyond a little 
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business on prompt shipment where hold- 
ings have been extremely low, there has 
been little activity noted locally. 


ASPARAGUS — Pending clarification 
of the pricing basis on new pack aspara- 
gus, buyer interest remains dormant. 
Some S.A.P. business has been done, but 
confirmations will depend upon the price 
basis ultimately decided upon, and dis- 
tributor feeling as to how consumers will 
react. 


BEANS — With high prices for raw 
stock holding back things, the trade does 
not look for any real trading in early 
pack for some weeks yet. Meanwhile, 
distributors are working against current 
inventories and appear confident that, 
with an occasional pick-up at resale, they 
will be able to “last out’’. 


CITRUS—An advance in orange prices 
in Florida has injected a bullish note 
into the canned juice situation, but can- 
ners have not as yet followed the market 
up in prices for the end product. Mean- 
while, buyers remain apathetic on the 
entire citrus line, and no price changes 
are reported. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—As has been 
the case for some weeks past, the market 
for California and other West Coast 
fruits has remained inactive, reflecting 
the sold-up position of canners on virtu- 
ally the entire line. Distributors are post- 
poning consideration of new fruit pack 
policies until they have clarified their 
inventory policies on earlier packs. 


SARDINES—With weak holdings of 
Maine sardines apparently well liqui- 
dated, the market has taken a bracer and 
is again back in canners’ hands, with a 
$6.50 per case basis, f.o.b. cannery, pre- 
vailing. Some canners had been shading 
their prices to partially meet the com- 
petition afforded by resale offerings, 
which got down as low as $5.50, but this 
pressure has now been removed. Some 
canners are looking for a $7.50 ceiling on 
the new pack. 


SALMON—Fishing has started along 
the Columbia River, and with fishermen 
having succeeded in getting a 10 percent 
increase in the price of raw fish, prices 
for the canned product look higher. Pack- 
ers have not as yet issued their price 
schedules, however. In the market for 
Alaska salmon, small-lot fill-in buying 
from consigned stocks or resale offerings 
is the order of the day. No price changes 
are reported, and sellers on the coast 
are now making efforts to clear out the 
odd lots remaining from the past sea- 
son’s pack,—mostly in halves and in the 
cheaper varieties. 


TUNA — Movement in tuna has con- 
tinued along routine lines, but canners 
are hopeful that the advent of warmer 
weather will bring about a pick-up in 
trading. Imported is likewise rather 
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quiet at the moment. The trade is quite 
interested in coast reports that the Army 
may increase its takings of tuna, if ade- 
quate supplies of wanted grades of sal- 
mon from the new Alaska pack are not 
forthcoming. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


No Early Prices Expected — Spinach Pack 

Mounting As Favorable Weather Continues 

— Asparagus Unsettled — Reports Verify 

Large Tomato Acreage—Inquiries For Cher- 

ries—Pineapple Juice Weakened—Market 
Bare Of Sardines—Tuna Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., May 10, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The market con- 
tinues quiet, right through the entire list 
of canned fruits, vegetables and fish, but 
canners note that many items could be 
moved in sizable quantities if stocks were 
available. Spinach is about the only item 
in new pack on which prices have been 
quoted and buyers have about filled early 
requirements on this item. There are 
still some things to be settled in price 
formulas and canners do not care to 
bring out lists until these have been ad- 
justed. The damage to fruits by frost in 
the Pacific Northwest is very real but the 
outlook in California continues to be 
promising for good yields, with the dan- 
ger from freezing weather about at an 
end. 


SPINACH—The pack of spinach seems 
to be keeping up to earlier expectations, 
with the weather generally quite favor- 
able for this crop. Showers have fallen 
in all the important districts, but these 
have not been heavy enough to hinder 
harvesting operations to any considerable 
extent. Some business is passing all the 
time, but volume has slowed down some- 
what. Some strictly fancy spinach is 
selling at $1.90 and $1.95 for No. 2% for 
nationally advertised brands, but spin- 
ach that grades out fancy can also be 
had at $1.65. Other sizes also show about 
the usual price differentials in lists. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has been 
coming on rather slowly, the cool weather 
having held up harvesting, and canneries 
lack much of running to capacity. Prices 
to growers have not been settled upon 
and it is still a question whether or not 
the industry will operate under a mar- 
keting agreement this season. Govern- 
ment set-asides call for spears to an ex- 
tent that was not anticipated and the 
industry lacks much of being in a set- 
tled condition. The distributing trade is 
letting it be known that it regards last 
year’s prices as being about the limit 
at which a sizable pack can be moved and 
many canners have the same idea. 


TOMATOES — Reports from growing 
districts indicate that the acreage de- 
voted to tomatoes for processing will be 
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(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
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Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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very close to the estimate of 150,000 
acres made from Government surveys. 
Much acreage will be devoted to tomatoes 
for the first time and great care is being 
taken to forestall infestations such as did 
so much damage last season. About the 
only sizable stocks of any item in the 
tomato list remaining unsold is juice and 
many canners have nothing of this. 
Fancy tomato juice is selling at $1.20 for 
No. 2, $2.60 for 46-oz., and $5.25 for 
No. 10. 


CHERRIES—There have been quite a 
few inquiries during the week for Cali- 
fornia sweet cherries, following reports 
of severe damage to this fruit by frost 
in the Pacific Northwest. It would seem 
that cherries were hit harder there by 
the cold spell than almost any fruit. Un- 
sold stocks in the hands of California 
canners are limited and sales are in com- 
paratively small lots. Some No. 2% 
fancy have moved at $3.90 and No. 10s 
choice at $12.25. The California crop 
promises to be of good size, with the 
shipping season to get under way within 
a month. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—A softening in 
prices on Hawaiian pineapple juice 
showed up this week when one canner 
came out with offerings of this item at 
85 cents for No. 211, $1.15 for No. 2 and 
$2.85 for 46-oz. This item is in plentiful 
supply and has been meeting with strong 
competition of late from citrus juices, 
on which the market has been quite un- 
settled. It remains to be seen whether 
or not other canners will follow with re- 
vised lists. 


SARDINES—The market is practic- 
ally bare of California sardines, regard- 
less of size or style of packing, with for- 
eign buyers and our own Government un- 
able to make purchases in the desired 
quantities. A few No. 1 tall Pacific 
mackerel are available at $6.25, with 
jack mackerel offered at $5.50. A small 
quantity of mackerel has been packed in 
No. 1 ovals in tomato sauce and this is 
moving at $7.00. 


TUNA—The movement of canned tuna 
is rather slow, except on two or three ad- 
vertised brands which owner firms are 
promoting with marked success. Prices 
are holding at January levels which are: 
Fancy white meat albacore, $15.00; 
fancy light meat, $13.50; standard light 
meat, $12.50; chunks and flakes, $11.50 
and grated, $9.75, all f.o.b., southern 
California. Some yellowfin, grated, is 
available at $8.75. Some Japanese tuna 
is being sold in this market, but sales are 
confined largely to light meat. The rea- 
son for this is that California canners 
buy much of the Japanese catch of alba- 
core, ship it under refrigeration to their 
canneries and can it here. Japanese can- 
ners cannot buy the fish in their own 
market, pack it and sell it in the United 
States after paying the 45 percent duty. 
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The tonnage of tuna used for canning in 
southern California for the first four 
months of the year amounted to 42,161 
tons, against 38,232 tons for the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp And Oyster Canning Practically At 
Standstill—Supply of Hard Crabs Increasing 
—Food Industry Large Radio Advertisers. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile Ala., May 10, 1951 


SHRIMP — With the arrival of hot 
weather and the exit of cold weather, the 
shrimp canning industry is undergoing 
a decided change and where 43 canneries 
in this section were running full time 
during the peak of the present season, 
only 11 canneries are now packing 
shrimp, which is a big slow down in can- 
ning operations. Under the circum- 
stances, there is little evidence of any 
sales pressure being applied by canners 
to move their holdings which most likely 
will be disposed of before the opening of 
the new canning season in August. 

No change’in prices has been reported, 
therefore prevailing prices of 5 ounce 
tins canned shrimp are $3.50 to $3.75 per 
dozen for small; $4.25 to $4.35 for medi- 
um; $4.60 to $4.70 for large; and $4.90 
to $5.00 for jumbo, f.o.b. cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 27, 1951 were: Louisiana 
1,637 barrels, including 602 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 362 barrels; Ala- 
bama 98 barrels; Apalachicola, Florida 
19 barrels; and Texas 4,769 barrels, 
making a total of 6,885 barrels which is 
an increase of 2,502 barrels over the pre- 
vious week. It will be noted that only 
602 barrels were canned and the balance 
were disposed of raw, headless or frozen. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 52,500 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,049,000 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 2,817,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 3,958 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending April 28, 1951 
which brought the pack for the season to 
631,787 standard cases as compared to 
624,730 standard cases packed the pre- 
vious season. 


OYSTERS—Hot weather has come to 
stay with us for several months and as 
it is unfavorabe for oysters, the oyster 
season will close. As a matter of fact 
only 16 canneries are now canning oys- 
ters out of 29 that canned them. 


The sale of canned oysters has stopped 
and the holdings of them will have to be 
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carried over until next September when % 
It is the © 


the raw oyster season opens. 
general belief among oyster consumers 
that they are only good in the months 
that have an “R’’, which may be true of 
raw oysters because the months with an 
“R” are cold weather months and oysters 


remain fresher longer in cold weather, — 


hence safer to eat, but canned oysters 
are just as healthy and delicious in July 
as in January, because they are canned 


in cold weather and when the oysters are _ 


plump and at their best. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 27, 1951 were: Louisiana 21,- 
753 barrels, including 18,140 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 3,950 barrels, all 


for canning; Alabama 1,879 barrels, in- _ 


cluding 1,683 barrels for canning; and 
Apalachicola, Florida 255 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 27,837 barrels or an in- 
crease of 1,295 barrels over the previous 
week, 

The 16 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama packing oysters re- 
ported that 11,912 standard cases of oys- 
ters were canned during the week end- 
ing April 28, 1951, which brought the 
pack for the season to 233,146 standard 
cases as compared with 278,593 standard 
cases canned during the same period last 
season. 


Very little, if any efforts are made to 
sell canned oysters at this time of the 
year, hence they are not being quoted out 
now. They were last listed at $3.50 to 
$3.75 for 4% ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


HARD CRABS — With hot weather 
here to stay, the production of hard crabs 
is increasing rapidly, but no report of 
any being processed and they are all 
packed fresh-cooked which have to be 
iced or kept under refrigeration. 


Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending April 27, 1951 were: Louisiana 
135,033. pounds; Mississippi 21,678 
pounds; Alabama 27,467; and Apalachi- 
cola, Florida 27,160 pounds, making a 
total of 211,338 pounds which is 58,818 
more pounds than the previous week. 


FOOD INDUSTRY LARGEST RADIO 
ADVERTISERS—Food advertisers used 
more radio time in 1950 than any other 
product group, according to statistics 
compiled by Broadcasting - Telecasting, 
and reported in the April 16, 1951, issue. 
However, little of the money spent on 
food advertising via radio goes to pro- 
mote fishery products. 


Nearly 45 million dollars were spent 
on network time to sell food in 1950. 
Among the leading network advertisers, 
only three companies conceivable would 
have reason to mention fishery products 
as a part of their nationally-known line. 
Two of these companies are better known 
for their canned vegetables, and the 
other for its line of frozen foods. These 
three companies total net-work bill was 
$381,000. By comparison, one large mill- 
ing company spent a million dollars pro- 
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moting a single item in its breakfast food 
line. 

It was shown that one fishery product, 
clam chowder, was promoted by spot 
radio announcements on an average of 
five stations per month during 1950. 
Three of the leading frozen food com- 
panies together also used spot radio an- 
nouncements on an average of 63 sta- 
tions per month during the year. Pre- 
sumably, at least some of their spot an- 
nouncements advertised frozen fish. By 
comparison a national bread concern 
used spot announcements on 117 stations 
each month to advertise their one brand 
of bread alone. 


Most of the food industry is appar- 
ently convinced it “pays to advertise” by 
radio. It could also pay off for the fish- 
ing industry. 


PATMAN ACT STATUS 


“Supporters of the Robinson-Patman 
Act can never relax in their efforts to 
prevent any attempts to weaken it”, the 
National Food Brokers’ Association says, 
in a current bulletin to its members. “So 
long as the act is in effect some people 
will be restricted in their business tac- 
tics. Naturally, these few people will 
fight in every way possible to destroy the 
act so as to give them the opportunity to 
use unfair trade practices. Though the 
people who want to eliminate the effec- 
tiveness of the Robinson-Patman Act are 
in the minority, they must be recognized 
as a well-functioning minority. They 
have never relaxed their efforts to 
weaken the act. Today they are operat- 
ing stronger than ever. 


“On the other hand, the great major- 
ity, in favor of the act and its purposes, 
typically adopts a passive attitude. It 
does not speak up often in defense and in 
praise of the act. It does not attempt 
to answer unjust criticism. The result 
is that the minority succeeds in giving 
the impression that it is speaking for 
many people. The loudest voice heard, it 
naturally commands attention by the 
very noise it makes. It even succeeds in 
misleading and confusing those who be- 
lieve in the act and what it does. 


‘Food brokers must continue to point 
out the many merits of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to all of the people with whom 
they come in contact. They cannot take 
it for granted that because it is the law 
it is safe from attack and destruction. 
Brokers must point out how the Robin- 
sou-Patman Act has made a major con- 
tr oution to the freedom of the American 
co npetitive system in general and to the 
food industry in particular. It acts as a 
stobilizing force by preventing vicious 
practices which would otherwise destroy, 
in time, both competition and many of 
th: individual competitors who are the 
components of any competitive system. 
Effective anti-trust laws are essential for 
the maintenance of our American compe- 
itive system, and the Robinson-Patman 
Act is just such an act.” 
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(Continued from page 15) 


MARGINS SET FOR IMPORTS 


Ceiling Price Regulation 31, issued 
May 4, effective May 9, sets dollars and 
cents mark-ups over landing costs for 
certain classes of imports. The regula- 
tion applies primarily to fabricated and 
semi-fabricated goods, with virtually all 
raw materials, or basic commodities 
exempt. Iron and steel products and 
tapioca are the principal exceptions to 
this. Other basic and essential commodi- 
ties remain under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation or specific price orders 
that have already been issued. 

The order provides that importers add 
to a commodity’s landing cost the same 
dollars and cents mark-up obtained on 
deliveries between July 1, 1949 and June 
30, 1950. Wholesalers establish their 
ceiling in the same manner, adding the 
dollars and cents mark-up to their acqui- 
sition costs. 


PRODUCER EXPORTERS 
MAY FULFILL CONTRACTS 


OPS on May 7 extended to producer- 
exporters the same consideration it pre- 
viously accorded merchant exporters with 
respect to contracts entered into before 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation was 
issued January 26. The order Revision 1 
of Supplementary Regulation 9 to GCPR, 
states that effective May 12 producer-ex- 
porters will be allowed to carry out such 
contracts, and includes also contracts 
signed between January 26 and Febru- 
ary 2 based on firm offers made before 
January 26. The order is limited to ex- 
port sales of commodities which remain 
under GCPR and does not apply to those 
covered by specific regulations. The order 
stipulates that the producer exporter shall 
not pay more for component materials of 
the exported product than the ceiling 
price applicable to such components. 


STEEL STRAPPING RESTRICTED 


Order M-59, issued May 1 by the Na- 
tional Production Authority, effective 
immediately, bans steel strapping in all 
but 14 specified uses. The order permits 
strapping as follows: 

1. On all containers and bundles over 
90 pounds gross weight. 

2. Containers and bundles exceeding 
.58 pounds per cubic inch net weight. 

3. When required by I.C.C. or Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification Regulation. 

4. For exports from this country or 
Canada. 

5. When essential and customarily 
used for fresh fruits, vegetables, meats, 
fish, poultry. 

6. For wooden lard or butter tubs, 
wooden buckets or pails, wire bound 
boxes or barrel hoops, hoops for paper, 
fibre or plywood drums. 

7. For closing fibre drums or hectag- 
onal, or octagonal fibre containers. 


8. For bundling new magazines and 
newspapers. 

9. For baling compressed materials. 

10. For customary use on telescope 
boxes by clothing manufacturers for 
shipping clothing. 

11. For bundling filled containers or 
packages into a single shipping unit. 

12. For bundling knocked down wood, 
fibre or veneer boxes or shooks, dimen- 
sion stock, flooring or millwork or any 
product, the bundling of which will make 
use of shipping containers unnecessary. 

13. For fastening material to skids or 
pallets, or in vehicles or vessels. 

14. For reinforcing containers, bun- 
dles or packages damaged in transit. 

A user is permitted to have 1,000 
pounds. It exempts inventories of de- 
fense agencies completely. Its limita- 
tions do not apply to rated shipments for 
defense agencies nor to licensed exports 
for delivery outside Canada or the 
United States. The use of strapping for 
other than packaging or bundling is pro- 
hibited. The order applies to MRO 
supplies. 


SALMON COMMITTEE 
TO DISCUSS CONTROLS 


The Salmon Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has arranged to hold a meeting at 
Seattle, Washington on May 15th, this 
being sponsored by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization and the Defense Fisheries Ad- 
ministration. Production problems and 
pricing matters will receive attention. 


HEAD SCRAP CAMPAIGN 


Robert D. Mossman, manager of ad- 
vertising, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has agreed to serve as volun- 
teer coordinator of an emergency steel 
scrap salvage advertising campaign 
sponsored by the Advertising Council. 
Shortly, Mr. Mossman will appoint a vol- 
unteer advertising agency to prepare the 
campaign. 

Fairfax M. Cone, chairman of the 
Council, in announcing the Mossman ap- 
pointment, explained that the public 
service advertising organization had re- 
cently received urgent requests for help 
from both private industry and govern- 
ment and that the directors of the Coun- 
cil and its Public Policy Committee had 
approved the project. The Committee on 
Iron and Steel Scrap of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute and the National 
Production Authority have requested ad- 
vertising assistance; and representatives 
of both groups will work closely with the 
Council and the volunteer advertising 
agency in preparing campaign materials. 


LINK BELT APPOINTS SUMAN 


Robert W. Suman, Chief Engineer for 
power and transmission products for the 
Link Belt Company since 1946, has been 
appointed Chief Engineer of the com- 
pany’s plant at Philadelphia, succeeding 
William S. Campbell, who has retired. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 238-24, 1951— Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
1133 - 20th Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 11-12, 1951—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JUNE 12-13, 1951—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
Maine. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 27-29, 1951— Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 


ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


For Sale” page. 


sell your plant 


One time, per line 50c 


[ YOU WANT good 2nd hand ma- 
chinery—ASK FOR IT. 
your wants on the “Wanted and 


I You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash— 
Advertise it on this page. 


You want torent or to buy a can- 


nery—or if you want to rent or to 


Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 


Four or more times, per line 40c. 


NEW BULLETINS 


NEW PUMP CATALOG 


Describing and illustrating one of the 
broadest lines of general purpose pumps 


offered by any manufacturer, a new — 
Peerless Pump bulletin has just been — 
published by Peerless Pump Division, — 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 


tion, comprehensively covering the com- — 


pany’s horizontal Fluidyne pump line. 


Peerless Fluidyne pumps are of the © 
horizontal, end-suction centrifugal type — 
and may be driven by electric motors in ~ 


sizes from % to 150 hp, affording a capa- 
city range from 10 to 5500 gallons per 
minute. 
heads up to 260 feet. 


Two types of pumps are offered in the ~ 
line. One is a close-coupled electric motor ~ 


driven pump, designated as the Peerless 


Type PE. The other, designated as the 
Peerless Type PB, is a bracket-mounted © 


pump for driving through a flexible 
coupling, of V-belt, or flat-belt pulley. 


‘Peerless’ quarter of a century of pump ~ 


designing and manufacturing experience 


has incorporated into the Fluidyne line 
every consideration for efficiency, com- | 
and_ versatility. 
Copies of the new Bulletin may be ob- | 


pactness, ruggedness 


tained by writing the manufacturer, 


Peerless Pump Division, Food Machinery © 
Corporation, 301 West Avenue 26, Los © 
requesting Bulletin © 


Angeles 31, and 


B-2300. 


Liquids can be pumped against . 


Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 
Count eight average words to the line. 
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The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay Street 


DRAINED WEIGHTS AND FILL REQUIREMENTS 
(Continued from Page 8) 
MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHT IN OUNCES 
State —CAN SIZE— 
No.1 No. 300 No.308 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
211x400 300x407 303x406 307x409 401x411 603x700 7 

CANNED Propucr 
Blueberries — Syrup pack, or 

Cherries (Sweet) — 

Cherries (R.S.P.)— 

Pears—Count range: 

U.S. Grade F, Solid pack, 

Peaches—Yellow Clingstone— 

Halved or quartered: 

Light syrup and water— 

Water pack ......... 13% 19 70 
U.S. Grade D (seconds or 

U.S. Grade C or D (Solid 
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CANNERS 
FOOD BROKERS 
MACHINERY & SUPPLY FIRMS 


THIS-You Beat!! 


FOR AN ADVERTISING BUY 


ALMANAC 1951 


The industry's “Bible” --on the desks of over 6000 CANNERS, 
FOOD BUYERS, FOOD BROKERS every day of the year with 
MUST information—food laws, labeling requirements, U. S. 
grades, pack and crop statistics, ‘Where to Buy’ the industry's 
needs, and other vital references, returning A FULL YEAR of 
advertising benefit for the one time cost. Rates on applic- 
ation. 1951 issue now in course of preparation. Ready 
about June 1. 


Please Order Space at Once 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publishers of the Industry's Literature 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.P. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fan., Nat., No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 
Fey., Green, No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 


BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 


1.90 


MIDWEST 


2 sv. 
3 sv. 2.35 

No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
1.70-1.80 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.40 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 

No. 303 1.25 


NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 


No. 10 
4 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 
5 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 ——- 
—- 
No. 10 -—- 


OzaRKSs 

Ex. Std., No. 2 —— 
TEXAS 


Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 2........ 1.50 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.00 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 1.75 


BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fcy., Tiny Gr., 


2.90-2.95 
Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 303.......... 2.50-2.60 
No. 2 


Fey., Med., Gr., No. 303...... 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 


2.40-2.45 


No. 10 8.50 

BEETS 

No. 10 — 

No. 10 — 


Shoestring, Fey., No. 2 - 

Sliced, Fey., No. 2 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1. 
2 


No. 2, 16/0 
No. 10, 60/0 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.............1.25 
No. 10 5.50 

Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ .75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 

Northwest, No. 2, diced............... 1.15 


No. 2, Sliced 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 


CORN 
East 


W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 308.......... 
No. 2 
No, 2 
Std., No. 303 
CB., Gold, Fey., 
No. 303 
No. 303 
No, 2 
No. 10 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303.... 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 
No, 2 — 


HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2..........1.00.1.05 
1.40-1.45 


PEAS 
MiIpWEst ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............Nominal 
MIDWEST SWEETS 


All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

New York SWEETS 

All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 308.........000 1.45-1.50 

TEXAS 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.221% 
No. 10 4.50 

POTATOES (White) 

No. 2 -90-1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa. ......1.92% 


No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 — 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .874%4- .90 
-9714-1.05 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
SPINACH (New Pack) 
No. 2 1.55-1.75 
1.95-2.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 
.1.42144-1.50 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.35-5.80 
6.00 
TOMATOES 
Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.221%4-1.25 
No. 2 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ Nominal 
No. 10 Out 


TOMATO PUREE 
All areas ..... 


FRUITS 


Nominal 


APPLES 
N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. ......8.50-9.50 


No. 10 9.50 
2.30 

APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.65 

No, 10 7.60 
N. Y., Fey.,.No. 308... 1.30-1.40 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 

No. 10 6.85-7.00 
Md., Va.. Pa., Fey.. 8 -80 

No. 303 1.25-1.30 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 

No. 10 6.75-6.85 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
Std., No. 24% 
CHERRIES 

No. 10 — 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 

Choice — 

Standard 
No. 10, Ch. 


N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2.... 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


Calif., Choice, No. 
PEARS 

No. 2% —- 
No. 10 

Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 1T — 
No. 2% —- 

No. 2% a 

Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 


CANNING TRADE 


PEACHES 
Choice, No. 244 
Std., No. 2% pies 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Bhi, B 2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


46 oz. 2.55-2.75 
No. 10 

46 3.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 2 90-2.35 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

46 oz. 2.60 

ORANGE 

1.2214-1.32% 
46 oz. 2.80-3.10 
No. 10 —- 

Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.50 
46 oz. 3.40 

PINEAPPLE. 

Hawaiian. No. 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO 

46 oz. Nominal 

46 oz. 2.85 

46 oz. — 

46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 

FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—TI ¢ ase 

Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
14's Nominal 

14's Nominal 

Nominal 

Tall, No. Nominal 
Y's Nominal 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil kelyess............ 6.00-6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce ...........0 6.50-7.00 
4.75 
SHRIMP 

5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 

TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-15.00 

Chunks & 12.00-13.00 

Grated 11.00 

Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.75 

12.50-12.75 
Chunks & Flakes ..........11.25-11.50 
Grated 9.75 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
yer line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator Model K-3, used as demon- 
strator, suitable for drying alfalfa, apple pomace, citrus and 
tomato plant waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader, like new; 1 Link 
Belt Water Separator, used 30 days; 1 Silo Filler. Priced for 
quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 8216 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 1744. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery waste Dewatering Screen, 


$479.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor Con- 


veyors $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Conveyors. 
Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, $545.00; 20 
ton Truck Seale, $617.00. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % H.P. 3 phase Motor and Agitator, Dial Thermom- 
eter, 2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 #35 
Food Machinery De Luxe Model Super Juice Extractors, stain- 
less seel contact parts complete with 5 H.P. 3 phase Motor; 1 
Tri-Clover Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor, 
1%” inlet and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Auto- 
matic Beet Cutter, equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor. All 
machinery in A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at 
our plant any time. Terms cash. Interested parties should 
write: The Greencastle Packing Co., Greencastle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt S/S Kettle, 100# jkt pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
cap: cities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 2 - 225 
gal. S/S Open Tanks; 1- 1880 gal. S/S jkt Kettle; 29-200 gal. 
unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 88, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—1 only Triangle Sealing Machine, Model # S R 
Serial #3823; 1 only Logan Tubular Roller Bearing Power Con- 
veyor, 100 ft. long in 10 foot lengths with Standards, Motor, 
Reducer, Belt, 24 inch wide; 1 only Iron Fireman Bin Feed 
Stoker. J. G. Pieri Co., 601 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—50 Galvanized Iron Pea or Bean Carts, rectang- 
ular, on wheels, easily moved. Size 32” x 32” to a depth of 15” 
then tapering to a discharge opening in center 6” x 6” with slide 
control. Home Style Food Products Co., Inc., Waterloo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Sinclair Scott Flotation Corn Washer and 
two Belt Driven Double Corn Huskers, used one season; Three 
Motor Driven, Universal Corn Cutters and one Ayars 5 Pocket 
Corn Filler, practically as good as new. Howard O. Proctor, 
Delta, Pa. Phone Delta 34 R 5. 


FOR SALE—1 Motorized Bridge Onion Trimmer, condition 
excellent, $250; 1 Robins Belt Driven Bean Cutter, 1” cut, also 
head for %” cut, condition good, $400; 1 Motor Driven Adjust- 
able Burt Labeler, can range 8 oz. to #2%, condition fair to 
good, $600; 1 Monitor 1A Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, belt driven, 
condition fair, $75; 1 #16 Clipper Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, 
belt driven, condition fair, $75; 1-34” x 2%” x 4” Worthing- 
ton Duplex Pump, condition good, $100. All subject to prior sale. 
Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—In Stock:. Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; Stainless 
Steel Tanks from 15 gal. to 6,000 gal., type 304 and type 316; 
Horizontal Glass Lined Steel Tanks (brewery lining) 7,500 gal. 
and 8,250 gal. sizes; 4 Indiana Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vege- 
table and Potato Steamer and Washer; Ayars 8-Pocket Model C 
Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around and Spot Labelers. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Excellent 
Located 


FOR SALE—Complete Canning Plant for removal. 
equipment cost originally about $60,000. Will sacrifice. 
in New York State. Adv. 5160, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1- 140 H.P. Locomotive Type Boiler, complete 
with Stack and all fittings, 250 lbs. working pressure, in perfect 
condition; Complete Tomato Canning Machinery including Steam 
Sealder, Process Kettles, Process Baskets, Electric Hoist, Steam 
Engine, Large Platform Scales, Shafting, Pulleys, Belts, ete.; 
Complete Peach Pitting and Lye Bath Line and Filling Table 
with all necessary Electric Motors, Pumps, etc., installed new 
and used only one season. All of above machinery in perfect 
operating condition and priced cheap. May be inspected by ap- 
pointment. J. W. Siegfried, Jr., Columbia, Va. 
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FOR SALE—Tomato Scalder; Washer; FMC Crusher-Pre- 
heater; Elec. Time Clock; Brushfinisher; S/S throughout Lang- 
senkamp Model A Juice Extractor; Tomato Waste Pulper; 10’ 
Can Elevator; very reasonably priced. Box 1471, Jacksonville, 
Texas. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy one 303 x 406 Caser; pack 2 tier 3 x 4; 
give price, make, model and condition. Cain Canning Co., Spring- 
dale, Ark. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Virginia field grown plants. Tomato: Rutgers 
and Master Marglobe ready about May 20 for setting in your 
fields. We use certified and treated seed, the plants are sprayed 
with Dithane for disease and blight. Cabbage: Marion Market 
and Golden Acre Yellows Resistant, also Copenhagen Market 
and Penn State Ball Head ready about April 20; all seed of the 
above are from F. H. Woodruff, Milford, Conn. Certified Sweet 
Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Porto Rico; seed grown on our 
farms and treated. Our Cabbage and Tomato are grown in rows 
and cultivated, which gives you a large deep rooted plant. Any 
order large or small receives our careful attention. Wire or 
write for our catalogue. Clifford A. Cutchins Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants grown 
from certified seed; $3.00 per thousand F.O.B. here at the farm; 
tomato plants ready May 10. Also ten million Cabbage Plants, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Flat Dutch, 
Enkhuizen, Danish Ball Head; $2.00 per thousand F.O.B. 
Franklin. Sweet Potato Plants, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall; 
$4.00 per thousand. We also have five hundred thousand long 
red Tomato Plants at $4.00 per thousand. All plants mossed 
packed to arrive safely anywhere. We are equipped to load your 
truck here at the farm. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-3. 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. All outdoor grown on our 
farms at Franklin, Va. Cabbage: 10 Standard Varieties includ- 
ing Yellows Resistant. Tomato Plants: 8 Standard Varieties 
including Stokescross Hybrids. Sweet Potato Plants: All Vir- 
ginia Grown State Certified. We also Grow Pepper, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli & Onion Plants. Get our catalog and ask for special 
quotations on truck load lots delivered or f.o.b. our farms. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. “Virginia’s Oldest & Largest 
Growers”. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—1,000 pounds new Michael-Leonard Iochief Seed | 
Corn; 32c per pound f.o.b. Trappe, Md. Trappe Frozen Foods ~ 


Corp., Trappe, Md. 


~ FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canneries, Arkansas River Valley. Two efficent, 


modern canneries in Sallisaw and Stigler, Oklahoma, in the : 
heart of rich farmland producing green and wax beans, black- | 


berries, kale, spinach, lima beans, blackeyed peas, etc. On rail- 
road siding and good highways. Adequate can supply and trained 
labor assured. Ample warehouse space. Capacity % million 
cases each. For further details write or wire.: Sallisaw Can- 
ning Co., Sallisaw, Okla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 


to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, | 


New York. 
FOR SALE—2000 new Containers for 1 doz. #2 cans. What 
will you bid? Cope Bros., R. #1, Manheim, Pa. 
WANTED—To Buy Dented and Rusty Canned Foods. Ken 


Evans Surplus, 247 E. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO tt NORTH CAROLINA 


HAMMER 


LITHOGRAPH corp. 
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SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A man had been complaining to an acquaintance in 
his office that he was not lucky in finding attractive 
women to take out. His friend said, “You ought to try 
my dodge. Drive up late one afternoon to Westport, and 
wait at the station for the train to pull in. The wives will 
be waiting to drive their husbands home, and there are 
always one or two husbands who miss the train. Ask 
one of the girls for a date and she’ll be so wild at her 
husband for missing the train that she’ll accept like 
a shot.” 


The man thought this a grand idea, and set out the 
very next evening. Impatient when he got to Stam- 
ford, he thought: “Why should I go any farther? 
There’s a station here; I’ll try my luck.” So he waited 
for the next train, and sure enough the men got off and 
one lovely girl was left over. He asked her to have din- 
ner with him and she accepted. They dined and wined 
and danced, and went back to her house for another 
drink or two. Just as things were getting exciting, the 
husband entered unexpectedly and started shouting 
abuse at his wife. Suddenly he noticed the man, who 
was attempting to sneak out the door. 

“So it’s you!” he bellowed. “I told you Westport, not 
Stamford!” 


A mother took her little girl to an art museum and 
they halted in front of a painting showing the suffer- 
ings of the early Christian martyrs. The painter had 
depicted a group of men and women being thrown to 
the lions. 

Suddenly the little girl began tocry. “Ah,” said the 
mother to herself, ‘““what a fine, sensible child I have— 
crying over the sufferings of those poor people!” And 
to the little girl she said: 

“There, there, my dear, don’t cry; this happened 
many years ago, and the sufferings of those poor 
people are over now.” 

“l’m not crying for the people,” said the child. “Look 
at that poor little lion over there in the corner; he’s not 
getting any!” 


An argument is where two people are trying to get 
in the last word first. 


Life is like that. You usually hear about the man 
who hit the jackpot, but the fellows who built up the 
pot are unknown. 


A boxing fan watching his hero in a dull fight on 
television turned to his friends and said, “Just wait 
until the next beer.” 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINEA 
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ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 
TOMATO SCALDER 


A. K. ROBINS & C€O., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment = ¢ 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. 


OLLLER CO, 


BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


ia 


CANNED> 
FRUITSA™VEGETABLES 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
INSURANCE 
Canner's Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, II]. -San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Suaar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Gor 
at lower cost... 


LANGSENKAMP HOT-BREAK TANK 
Achieve extra earnings by using Lan gsen- 
kamp Hot-Break method. No raw pro- 
duct lost; enzymic action prevented be- 
cause broken tomatoes are instantly im- 


mersed in liquid constantly kept at high 
INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR temperature. Supplies continuous pro- 

Obtains sweeter, more palatable pro- duction. 

duct. Eliminates the off-flavor juice 

from cores and green portions. Hot- 

Break is recommended to obtain a pro- 

duction of 100 gal. per minute on 

Model “A” Extractor, and 25 gal. per 

minute on Model “B” Extractor. 


LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 


Increases quality of your juice by removing all foreign 
matter as well as broken seed. Easily installed. 235 E. South Street 


Requires little attention. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


PROFIT 


HAMACHEK ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 


Pea vines discharged from a viner contain threshed peas that have been,entangled 
with mats of vines. The Elevator PeaSaver is a patented device which rolls over 
and pulls apart each mat of vines as it passes up the discharge elevator of a viner. 
By this action these threshed peas, normally lost, are recovered in the chaff separ- 
ator or tailing machine of the viner. The increased yields from the vines without 
additional seed, land rental, field supervision, or labor costs enhance profit. 
Hamachek Elevator Pea Savers are available for all makes of viners. WRITE 
FOR PARTICULARS. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN Incorporated 1924 
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FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified — 
to assist you on any knotty technical 
problems. 


We are able to give you better service 
because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 


on I's sj dtl people — right down to the last man— 
ecause of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 


ibility we can assure you of a depend- & 


able supply. atine fa / 
@ Our technical people may be able to sug- nu ca ant heat ofS supp ly! 

gest beneficial changes in your process- da ble soul ce 

ing operations and plant methods. ade ependad 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 . Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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